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THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. which elevates the mind, and will ne- 


( Continued.) 

AS soon as I was capable of listen- 
ing to an explanation, Julia informed 
ine that, just as I entered the chamber, 
Emilie had been telling her a secret ; 
“which,” said she, “ I am stre you 
will not ask me to reveal, because it is 


mentioning it, though it will one day 
le revealed to you.” This informa- 
tion, far from being satisfactory, gave 
tie a sécret vexation, which F could 
with difficulty hide ; but as I was hum- 
bled by the passion I had just been in, 











Idissembled my chagrin, and affected 
to appear satisfied. 

In this situation, wanting somebody 
to complain to, F went in»search of 
Sinclair, and told him all’ ty griefs. 
He blamed me, and approved the con- 
duct of Julia; bestowing, at the same 
time, the highest eulogiums on her 
prudence and fortitude. ‘* But how,” 
said I, “ can I support this reserve, 
when FE have no secrets from her?” “I 
know it,” answered Sinclair, smiling ; 
“you will tell her the secret of your 
most intimate friend.” ‘* Yes, Sin- 
clair, F should even betray you to her; 
and surely she does not love her Emi- 
lie better than I love you.” “ No, but 
she knows her duty ; you do not; you 


have only a virtuous heart; she has |} 


that, and solid invariable principles 
likewise. You have for her an extra- 
Vagant passion; her love is ennobled 
bya ‘sincere and virtuous friendship, 


















ver lead it into unreasonable follies.” 
*‘ I understand you,” replied I, “* She 
will never love me as I love her. I am 
a foolish madman in her eyes. She 


has told you so,” [said this with great 
‘emotion ; and Sinclair returned no an- 


swer, except by shrugging his shoul- 


ders, turning his back, and quitting 


me. I remained petrified, cursing love 


and friendship, exclaiming against my- 


self, and all that was dear to me, and 
imagining myself the most unhappy of 
men. 

Not daring again to put myself in a 
passion, I became sulky; but the gen- 


‘tle and mild manner of Julia vanquish- 


ed my ill humour, and we camé to an 


explanation concerning Emilie, in, which 


she offered never to sce her more, since 
I seemed averse to her. ‘“ I shall ever 


love her,” said she ; ** and nothing ever 


‘shall make me betray the secret she has: 
entrusted to me: but there is nothing 
I would not sacrifice to your peace of 
mind.” I was affected by. this proof of 
generous love, and all my dislike to’ 
‘Emilie vanished. I flew to her howisé; 
entreated her to forget my late beha- 
viour, and brought her in triumph t@ 
my wife, who had not seen her since 
the silly scene in which I interrupted 
their conversation. 

The short remains of the winter 
glided away in tolerable tranquillity ; 
and in spring I rejoined the army, 
When the campaign was ended, F te. 
turned to Paris with Sinclair, who’ join- 
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ed me on the road: his carriage wait- 
ed for him a league from Paris; and 
his servant gave him a note, which he 
read with great eagerness ; and, quit- 
ting me, drove away in his own car- 
riage. However simple all this might 
be in appearance, I found myself invo- 
luntarily uneasy, when I considered it; 
for which I could. assign no cause, or 
rather, the cause of which I was afraid 
to discover. ‘Till then, I had always 
supposed Sinclair busied about mili- 
tary promotion, and the advancement 
of his fortune: I was now convinced 
the note came from a female; he was 
moved while he read it; and, what was 
more, I remarked he was embarrassed 
by my presence. He was in love, then ; 
that was certain: and why should he 
make a mystery of his love to me? If 
there was nothing criminal in his at- 
tachment, wherefore hide it from his 
most intimate friend? Then followed 
a thousand ideas, which I vainly en- 
. deavoured to drive from my memory. 
I recollected the enthusiasm with which 
he had so often spoken of my wife, and 
shuddered: my brain was disturbed, 
and I had no longer the power to expel 
a doubt that racked my soul. I foand 
a terrible kind of pleasure in yielding 
to the jealousy which I had vainly ima- 
gined was for ever vanquished. 
(To be continued.) 
For the Purlour Companion. 


TO THE PHILADELPHIA STEAM-BOAT, 
APRIL 24, 1816. 

Unconscious bark! thou bearest on thy deck, 

The loveliest maid that ever pac’d this earth, 

Or ever made affection’s bosom throb—— 

Oh! take her safely o’er the treacherous wave, 

Exempt from ev’ry boisterous alarm ; 

To none, save thee, her excellence unknown— 

Hard and unheard the cruel task, to wish 

Success to that which leaves me desolate ; 

For soul and body part not with more pain 

In happiest times, than I now feel for her-—— 

Thou wear’st no sails, or else my bursting sighs 

Would fill to ampleness thy swelling sheets——— 

The very tide that wafts thee on thy way, 

And which thy passengers propitious deem, 

Is swollen by the tears which sorrow sheds, 

And aids the distance that makes all my pain—— 

Qh! that those .ears could fall upon and melt, 

A bosom adamant to me alone—— 
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The joys of meeting we have erst been told, 
Repay the pangs of absence—Oh ! prove it true, 
And to these longing arms, restore her soon, 
With renovated health and soften’d heart, 
Never, while: life shall last, to part again ! 


meet re 


THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF HUMAy 
LIFE. 


It ever has been my belief that th 
portion of happiness, allotted to even 
mdividual of the human species, js 
much more equal than people, judging 
from a cursory survey of events, ar 
disposed to allow. We imagine oy 
neighbours to have more felicity tha 
ourselves, because the dark side of thei 
affairs is not exposed to our view. Do. 
mestic troubles; dissentions between q 
married couple; perverseness of chil. 
dren; narrowness of circumstances; 
neglect of friends—particulars, of a ng. 
ture too humiliating to be permitted to 
pass under the public eye, are carefully 
concealed within our own, bosoms; 
therefore we believe that others who 
preserve the same caution, are exempt 
from the infelicities we secretly exper. 
ence ; and as small things, more than 
great, compose the sum of human hap. 
piness, we bring ourselves in creditors; 
and, for this reason, pleasure is ofa 
light and flitting nature, it passes off, 
and is forgotten ; while trouble, of a 
equal balance is long remembered. The 
varied destinies of man may aptly be 
compared to the month of April. The 
days of some people begin with clouds, 
and end with the clearest sky—Others 
jjhave bright. mornings, which are sud: 
denly obscured. Some enter the world, 
and leave it in the smiles of fortune, 
but their noontide hour is overcast— 
ley on the contrary, have a fair. me- 
ridian, after a dull beginning, and as 
dull a termination. The life of one is, 
throughout, neither fine nor otherwise; 
while that of his neighbour is a perpe- 
tual succession of storms, and the most 
brilliant atmosphere, but - none, none 
are cloudless ! 
capers 


No. encouragement can give some 








linen confidence; their diffidence and 
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jealousy are perpetually at work to cre- 


ate themselves disturbance, while others 
are hardly to be repulsed by the most 


| forbidding behaviour. I have seen men 


of merit, of reserved and diffident tem- 
pers love ordinary women, merely from 
want of confidence to address them ; 
and many insolent men obtain women, 
to whom they had not the least preten- 
sions, by their not having common 
sense enough to see that they ought not 
to aspire to them. 
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Shut from the light, ’mid awful gloom, 
Let clay cold honour rest in state, 
And.from the decorated tomb, 
Receive the tribute of the great. 
Let me when bade with life to part, 
And in my narrow mansion sleep, 
Receive atribute from the heart, 
Nor bribe one sordid eye to weep. 





MARRIAGE. 
The marriage ties include an engage- 


lence, and these are to be paid whe- 
ther the object of the choice prove bet- 
ter or worse than was expected at the 
formation of the contract, which be- 
comes, on this account, the most im- 





portant of all the acts of our lives ; and 
we ought to ask ourselves before we 
form it, whether we shall be likely to 
perform the conditions in defiance o 
circumstances? Whether we conceive 
ourselves likely to fulfil them in defi- 
ance of the infirmities of age, the irre- 
gularities of temper, and even the de- 
fects of the heart? To do this is often 
dificult, but it is implied, and therefore 
enjoined by the marriage vow. It re- 
ally obliges us indeed, to practice not 


COMPANION. 


And coolness woos thee to repose, 
On beds of moss beneath our feet. 
Where genial breezes play around, 
And zephyr waves his silken plume, 
Or flits his wing of er, ' 
Laden with summer’s best perfume. 
= I 
ON THE MODES OF ADDRESSING STRAN-: 
GERS. 
It is a very convenient piece of knowledge for 
a person upon a journey, to know the appella- 
tions with which it is proper to address those he 
happens to meet in his way. Some accuracy 
here may be of use to him, who would be well 
directed either in the length or the tendency of 


jj his road ; or be freed from any itinerary difficul- 


ties incident to those who do not know the coun- 
try. It may not be indeed imprudent always to 
accost a stranger in a Manner superior to what he 
may appear to claim. This will seldom fail. to 
diffuse a wonderful alacrity over his counte- 
nance; and be, perhaps, a method of securing 
you from any mistake of greater importance. I 
was led to these observations by some solicitudes 
I lately underwent, on account of my ignorance 
in these particulars. Being somewhat more 
versed in books than I can pretend to be in the 
orders of men, it was my fortune to undertake a 
journey, which I was to perform by means of the 
mquiries I obtained on the road. I had passed a 
number of miles without any sort of difficulty, by 
help of the manifold instructions that. had been 
tr me on my setting out. At length, being 

ubious concerning my way, I met a person 
somewhat advanced in years, whom, from his 
night-cap and several domestic parts of dress, I 
deemed to be of the neighbourhood. His sta- 








only the easy virtue of loving them that 
love us, but the more difficult task of 
loving even them who perhaps love us 
not, and this, notwithstanding they may 
vex, offend and injure us. 
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‘THE GROTTO. 
Melinda ! when the noon-tide. hour 
Bursts in full radiance o’er the sky ; 
Say—shall we seek the shady grot, 
Where founts the dewy cool supply ? 
While o’er our heads the nat’ral arch 
Is hung with woodbines, drap’ry sweet ! 


tion in life appeared to be that of a farmer.— 
‘© Old man,” said I, “be so good as to inform 
me whether I am in the way to Mirlington ?” He 
replied with a sort of surliness, that he knew no- 
thing of the god: and ap away with as 
much disgust, as though I had called him rogue’ 
or eet did not oily penetrate into the 
cause of his displeasure, but proceeded on my 
way, with hopes to find other means of informa- 
tion. The next I met was a spruce young fel- 
low, dressed in all the pride of rural spraceness; 
and beside him walked a girl in a dress agreeable 
to that of her companion. As I presumed him 
by no means averse to appear considerable in 
the eyes of his mistress, I supposed a compliment 
might not be disagreeable: and inquiring’ the 
road to Mirlington, addressed him by the appel- 
lation of ‘my good friend” The fellow, whe- 
ther to shew his wit before his mistress, or whe- 
[ther he was displeased with my familiarity,-1 
cannot tell, directed me to follow a part of my 
face, which I was well assured could be no guide 
to me, and that the other parts would follow of 
consequence. The next I met, appeared, by his 
look and gait, to stand high in his own opinion. 
I therefore judged the best way of proceeding, 
was to adopt my phrase to his own ideas, and 
saluting him very respectfully by the title of 
“ sit,” desired, “ if it was nottoo mech trouble,” 








to obtain from him some imsight into my road. 
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My gentleman, without hesitation, gave me ath- 
le instructions for the rest of my journey. I had |} 
- this time found the inconvenience of an utter jf 
ignorance of the proper appeilations for strangers. |f 
The future part of my journey afforded me yet 
farther. means of conviction. I was exposed to 
the danger of three quicksands, by calling a girl |} 
“ sweetheart,” mstead of ** miss !” and was with- 
in a foot of slipping down a precipice, by calling 
another “ young woman,” who might easily have 
told me how to avoid it. In short, I found my- 
self well or ill used, as I happened or not, to suit 
my salutations to people’s ideas of their own im- 
ce. I have since made strict inquiry mto 
the due application of such inferior titles, .and 
may, Fesvere, communicate them to you on 
some future occasion. In the mean time, you 
may, if you please, consider the vast importance 
of respectful addresses, when there is no one so 
inconsiderable, whom it will not influence. 
Shenstone. 
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ANACREONTIC. 


Yes, let Hebe, ever young, 
High in heaven her nectar hold, 
And to Jove’s immortal throng, 
Pour the tide in cups of gold. 
Fiinot envy heaven’s princes, 
While, with snowy hands for me, 
Kate, the china tea-cup rinses, 
And pours out her best bohea / 


en a 


“ PAY WHAT THOU OWEST.” 


When I see a husband spending his money 
his time in taverns, and forsaking his wife 
family, I say, Pay what thou owest. 

When I see a wife almost solely intent upon |} 
dress, abandoning her domestic concerns to de- 
struction, while she is parading through the 
streets to exhibit her divine person and clegant 
accomplishments, Isay, Pay whut thou owest. 

When I see a father or mother neglecting the 
education of their children, and suffering them 
to run wild in the streets, in the high road to 

ition, without the smallest effort to rescue 
them by parental authority, 1 say, Pay what thou 
owest 


and 
and 


When I see a child who has been tenderly 
brought up by fond and doating parents, treating 








with cruelty, in their old age, I say, in the most 
emphatical manner, Pay what thou owest. 

Wlien I see a man giving expensive entertain- 
ments ; living ina stile of princely extravagance, 
regardless of the ruinous consequences to his for- 

: and, at the same time, putting off the pay- 
ment of tradesmen’s bills, under the most frivo- 
lous pretences, I am ready to cry out, in a voice 
of thunder, Puy what thou owest. 


A + 
TO THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 
Lov'd flow’ ret, rear thy drooping head, 
And wake thy beauty pale ! 
Thy lovely blossonis haste to'spread, 
And woo the’ fragrant gale! 
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theni with disrespect and inattention, perhaps |} 


Heré shall the evening breezes flow, 
Soon fall the ev’ning dews, 
Then raise thy petals fainting low, 
Thy modest charms diffuse. 
Yon flautiting sun flower, by thy side, 
ta radiance gay, 
Spreads her rich breast in beauty’s pride, 
And courts the noon-tide ray. 
Whilst shrinking from the fervid glow, 
Thy modest colours fly, 
Each graceful flow’ret drooping low, 
Thy silken blossoms die. 
But fairér than bright Phebus’ flow’r 
In noon-tide beauty bright, 
Art thou in ev’ning’s pensive hour, 
By Cynthia’s trembling light. 
When faintly gleams the western star, 
And ev’ning’s gentle breeze, 
Like sweetest music heard from far, 
Sighs softly through the trees. 
Then lovely m the stivér beam 
Thy flow’rets glist’ning fair, 
With pearly dew-drops, brightly gleam 
Resplendent through the air ! 
ee oe 
THE SIGH. 
Ah! save that sigh, my Nancy dear, 
And let this lovely damask rose, 
Imbibe the fragrance thou canst spare, 
And suck the sweets thy breath bestows. 
And let it feed thy crimson’d cheek, 
Now heighten’d with’ a deeper dye; 
Where brighter tints and colours break, 
Than ever met a Newton’s eye. 
Let it thy lips, those rubies, touch— 
Then let it boast (and boastin death,) 
It.robb’d its hue from Nancy’s blush, 
And stole its sweets from Nancy’s breath, 
An inténdant of Montpelier having lost his h- 
dy, was solicitous that the chief officers of thé 
city should attend her funeral obsequies. This 
honour the magistracy thought proper to refuse, 
beeause it Was not customary, and might intr 
duce a bad precedent. With a view, however, 
to coneiliate the favour of 2 person whom it 
would not be their interest to offend, they politely 
added, “If, Sir, it had-been your own funeral, we 
should have attended with thé greatest pleasure.” 
et 


A lawyer, in England, who had been employed 


'to file a bill inchancery, was expatiating to his 
client very eloquently on the harmony and beauty 
‘of the proceedimgs in équity— that there were 


bills for discovery, for relief, &c. which were el 


gines in the hands of counsel for the benefitof 


the client.”—* Yes,” said the client, ** 1 have n0 
doubt of the truth of what you mention, but ! 


‘think you have omitted to mention one kind 
dill not uncommon among you gentlemen of the 


bar. ‘* Pray what is that,” enquired the lawyel 
A bill of ex ,” rejoined the client. 

CP THE PUBLICATION OFFICH. of this 
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of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cenit 
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